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Preface 

The project concerning the aviation mechanics occupation was con- 
ducted by the Division of Vocational Education as a part of the work of 
its Center for Research and Service. 

The curriculum innovations and data presented in this study offer 
important contributions to assist vocational educators in the field of 
aviation mechanics training. The ability to provide the aviation tech- 
nical schools, on a national level, with current data from all regions 
and segments of the industry is of immediate and continuing importance. 
The techniques employed in. this study to develop the aviation mechanics 
core curriculum can be applied in other occupational areas. The in- 
dustry, the school, the teacher, and the student can in concert advance 
their educational objectives and needs through research of this type. 

Funds to support the research were provided by the United States 
Office of Education under the provisions of Section 4(c) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, and by the California State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Industrial Education. The staffs of the Division 
of Vocational Education, University of California, Los Angeles, and the 
Bureau of Industrial Education, California State Department of Education, 
planned, conducted, and coordinated the study. 
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Melvin L. Barlow, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
University of California 
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Introduction 

A universal concern for the safety of aircraft passengers and 
flight crews has long been an integral element of the aviation industry. 
This concern has been revealed in the efforts made by the men and women 
employed in the industry to uphold and achieve the highest standards of 
craftsmanship. The creation of state and federal agencies to adminis- 
ter safety regulations has been a further exemplification of a 

sustained interest in maintaining safety of flight. 

* 

Foremost among those who form the work force of the aviation 
industry are the aviation mechanics, who are characterized by their 
dedication to air safety and pride of workmanship. Involvement in 
safety of flight is a part of the working life of each mechanic through- 
out his employment in aviation. This theme is stated repeatedly in the 
instruction he receives. Pride of workmanship is a characteristic that 
develops in the student mechanic from the time he first enters aviation 
mechanics school. As his skill and knowledge increase, confidence in 
his ability to perform well also Increases, leading to a feeling of 
pride in his accomplishments and causing him to seek further improve- 
ment of his skill and knowledge. 

There is in fact no point in his career at which an aviation 
mechanic can rest in the knowledge that he is fully prepared for the 
remaining years he may work in aviation. The changing technology of 
aviation is reflected by new equipment, new aircraft, and constantly 
recurring changes in aviation engineering, lech change demands that 
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the mechanic have immediate command of the skill and knowledge needed 
to perform the necessary tasks. 

Thus there is need not only for thorough, up-to-date initial 
training but for continuing in-service training. This study provides 
a platform from which a system to provide such training can be 
established. Hie system includes a means of maintaining curriculum 
currency in the aviation mechanics schools in accordance with the 
technological requirements of the aviation industry. It also estab- 
lishes a method that can guarantee maintenance of the emphasis of 
instruction at predetermined levels. 

The research team greatly appreciates the assistance it received 
from the many participants in the aviation industry without whose 
help the survey questionnaire could not have been completed. The 
advice and guidance from the National Advisory Committee has also 
been singularly valuable to this research effort. The field analysts 
who collected the data are to be commended for their diligent efforts 
toward the successful completion of their work. 

Our personal appreciation is hereby extended to Mrs. Travis Latham 
editor, and our research support staff, Mrs. Dorothy Bossarte, 

Mrs. Elinor Shehkln, and Mrs. Karen Kent. 
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A projection of the occupation of the aviation mechanic is a 
matter of concern to the aviation industry and the aviation mechanic 
schools* The growth of the industry is greatly dependent upon the 
skills and knowledge that the mechanic must acquire to meet the demands 
of an ever-evolving technology. Changes are occurring that are in- 
ceasing the intricacy and complexity of aircraft repair, thereby 
directly affecting the training requirements for the mechanic. The 
necessity for updating the mechanic's training curriculum and maintain- 
ing his technical currency becomes increasingly evident. 

THE MECHANIC 

The aviation mechanics occupation requires skills and knowledge 
comparable with those of other highly skilled occupations. Many of the 
aircraft the mechanic encounters have the most sophisticated operating 
systems that have yet been developed, and the mechanic must remain cur- 
rent with the "state of the art," To service and repair aircraft, he 
uses precision tools and instruments in his daily work. Frequently 

working under time limitations, the mechanic must produce workmanship 

1 

of the highest quality. The Mechanic's Creed states: 

"Upon my honor I swear that I shall hold in sacred 
trust the rights and privileges conferred upon me 
as a certified mechanic, Knowing full well that the 
safety and lives of others are dependent upon my skill 
and judgment, X shall never knowingly subject others 
to risks which I would not be willing to assume for 
myself, or for those dear to me." 

> Flight Safety Foundation; Inc • , Aviation Mechanics Bulletin 
(New York: Flight Safety Foundation, Inc., 1953), p. 167 
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Hit Aviation Mechanics Occupation 

The creed depicts the conscientious observance of air safety that 
is demonstrated by the thousands of aviation mechanics in the nation 
today. 

William L. Lewis of the Cornell Guggenheim Aviation Safety Center 
describes the qualities needed of those employed in the aviation indus- 
try as. . .imagination, dependability, ingenuity, and... a burning desire 

2 

to do the best possible job under any set of circumstances. These words 
identify the major characteristics of the practicing aviation mechanic. 
Proud of his capabilities to use tools and his technical ability to ana- 
lyze each new task he faces, the aviation mechanic has been the keystone 
of air safety. 

The expanding role of commercial and general aviation as accepted, 
reliable modes of transportation is indicative of heightened national in- 
terest in aviation. The aviation mechanic is thus becoming more impor- 
tant to a greater number of people. 

The rate at which the aviation mechanics occupation is developing 
and the lines along which the development is occurring will, to a large 

extent, be influenced by the increase in the number of aircraft in 

3 

service. In the Occupational Outlook Handbook we find that: 

V' 

The rapid growth anticipated in the amount of general 
aviation flying will lead to an increase in the nur r 
of planes. Therefore, an increase is expected in 
number of mechanics employed in firms providing services 
and repair stations providing maintenance for the aircraft. 

In the postwar years the airline industry has experienced phenomenal 

growth. This has been due to many factors, the more important being the 

2 Ibid . , p. 14 
3 

U.S. Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook . 1966-67 edi- 
tion (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 634. 



